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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantie-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texrus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish tv become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress *THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name. and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—** Discontinue.” 

ee =~ sen I 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
wsusl, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. Weemploy no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EaRTH 

a8 IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“ Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”-—-JoAn 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”’—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FBOM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaia’ 

















GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Oritieism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 








A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
*nsning Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


XUM 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer [V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goimg Argument. 


PART Ill.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. ConstITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
Tianity. THe Biste on MarriaGe. Pauv’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART II.—Cotitoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church; an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new «and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint th 1 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y- Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiowr, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of varioys 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of othex 
Gawden Furniture. . 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

IA Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, | °’"' 


EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com; |, 


munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 


CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuerr Mix has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper” 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes.&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 








with the contents of this book. 


— 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7a If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 

POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 8 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
7 Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience: Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reportsot 
News. & &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value-——making it an 
occasion of improvement noth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parper—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 





a peer and edification, with their growth in 
od. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


I Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 


8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 


5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





| en verse belongs. 








Central Business Agency. 


Grorer Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partnens instead of 
holding them by the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 


‘sation, would be in part as follows : 


1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. ; 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and ea] 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FAMILY. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoon. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnuurRcH. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game fer the Family Circle. 


An evening exerciee combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 


The persons present arrange themselves so as te 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing. in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tably ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class ; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he fails in stating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the cloze, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ark 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse of any passage al 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools ; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, ‘s found by expéri- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be’ 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
quired by any other method of studying the Bible, 
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Fire-Proof Buildings. 


There is no doubt that the loss of property 


by fire since 1835, in the city of New York 


has been sufficient to defray the cost of making 


every building in the city fire-proof, even it 


the expensive mode heretofore adopted to se- 
But the immediate expense 
has been the main objection against erecting 
The scarcity of capital 
has made it necessary rather to pay a high rate 
of insurance than to incur a heavy additional 
Notwithstanding the 
cost, however, a few ‘structures have been 
The 
Justom House and Exchange are favorable ex- 
amples of the use of stone and brick arches 
for that purpose, while in the insurance build- 
ings at the corcer of Wal! and William streets, 


cure this object. 


fire-proof structures. 


outlay at the outset. 


erected in the city which are fire-proof. 


iron beams and girders were employed for the 
same purpose. 


ing adopted in the Exchange, but from the 


fact that the beams were made by riveting 


boiler plate to angle iron, the cost places them 
out of the reach of persons of ordinary means. 
Cast-iron beams and girders have also been 
extensively used, but owing to the tendency of 
cast iron to break, without notice, under se- 
vere strains, it has been found necessary to use 
more iron than would be really necessary if the 
material could be fully relied on—hence en- 
tailing a heavy increased expense. Besides, 
the failure of several large structures in Kng- 
land in which cast iron beam’ had been used 
seemed to cause distrust as to the safety of 
this material under any circumstances. 
Hence a very elaborate and thorough series 
of experiments were undertaken in Hngland 
by Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Hodgkinson and Mr. 
Fairbairn, to determine the relative strength 
ot the various materials employed in building, 
and especially with a view to determine in 
what way iron might be most safely and eco- 
nomically employed. ‘he results arrived at 
have been embodied in a series of very able re- 
ports, some of which were published by order 
of Parliament ; and Mr. Fairbairn has recent- 
ly embodied the more valuable details, so far 
as fire-proof building is concerned, in a work 
just published by Wiley, in this city, ‘On the 
Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes.’ The practical conclusion 
is fully and decidedly in favor of wrought iron 
beams, and brick arches for floors. Mr. 
Fairbairn says : 
** From the increased safety and greatly increased 
strength of the wrought iron beam, it appears to me 
in every respect adapted to the construction of fire- 
proof buildings. It offers much greater security, 
and is free from the risk of those accidents which not 
unfrequently occur with cast iron beams, and which 
have created so much alarm in the public mind. * * * 
Impressed with these convictions, I unhesitatingly 
recomend their adoption to the architect and engin- 
eer. 
The only obstacles hitherto in the way of 
the general adoption of wrought iron beams 
has been their cost. 
No successful mode of rolling a solid beam 
of suitable shape had been devised at the time 
Mr. Fairbairn wrote his work. 
While he was writing, however, this impor- 
tant matter had engaged the attention of the 
Trenton Iron Company, whose President, Peter 
Cooper, had determined to erect a fire-proof 
‘building at a cost which would enable the plan 
to be generally adopted. New rolling machin- 
ery, Operated ona totally different principle 
from the method in use, was devised: and af- 
ter eighteen months of persevering experiment, 
often under discouraging results, the machine- 
ry has been perfected and is now in successful 
operation in Trenton. Pending these attempts, 
the United States government undertook the 
construction of the Assay Office in this city. 
In default of solid beams, Cooper & Hewitt 
furnished compound beams at a cost so mode- 
sate that they were adopted by Harper & Bro- 
thers for their new structures. One of the 
buildings is completed, and for the second one 
the solid beams are now being mace. The 
government also propose to use them in their 
new buildings, and are preparing to test the 
beams experimentally in Washington on an 
extensive scale. The cost of erecting a fire- 
proof structure is now reduced to one-half 
more than the cost of the ordinary mode of 
building—thus leaving no longer any excuse 
for permitting in our large cities the erection 
of any other than fire-proof structures.— Eve- 
ning Post. 
Sa eo 
Great Place for Steamships. 


The last number of the London ‘ Artisan’ 
presents three long columns containing the lists 
of the number of steamships and sailing vessels 
which have been built and are now building on 
the river Clyde, in Scotland, since March, 1853. 
In adding up the columns of figures, we find 
the total number of vessels to be 265, of which 


The cost of the latter was, 
doubtless, much less than the system of arch- 


large class with shattered nerves. 
ted liberally. 


than to action, and through that to ennui and 


built of wood, all the rest (234) are of iron.— 
Of the steamers, only 47 were built with pad- 
dle wheels, 131 being screw propellers. The 
total horse power of the engines, as given, 
)/ amounts to 26,395. This we know is far be- 
low the mark, as we perceive that one wood- 
built paddle steamer by Robert Napier, of 3600 
tous burthen, is set down with 1000 horse pow- 
er engines, this can mean only one of its en- 
gines. Another by Wingate & Co. of 1000 
tuns burthen, is set down at 200 horse power, 
which can only be for one engine. In the list 
as published by the ‘ Artisan,’ only the horse 
power of one engine in a vessel, we conceive, 
is given, and we are thus led to infer that the 
total horse power of the engines for these steam- 
ers, is nearer 40,000 than 26,000. The to- 
tal tunnage of all these vessels amounts to 166, 
804 tuns, or 166,804 divided by 265 equals 
629 tuns for each of the 265 vessels. The 
river Clyde, or that part of it on which these 
vessels have been or are building, is in length 
twenty miles—from Greenock to Glasgow.— 
We had no idea that in any place in this world, 
embracing such a small extent of territory, so 
many vessels were built, especially steamers 
‘| That country appears to be the steamship shop 
of the world. These vessels have been built for 
parties in almost every nation under the sun— 
Ireland, England, Australia, Sicily, France, 
Egypt, &c. The whole country contains only 
2,600,000 inhabitants, and these vessels were 
built or are building in only one district—but 
that by far the most important of it.— Scien- 
tific American. 
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Pian of Freedom. 


’ 














Dr. J. O. Allen of Millbury Ill. whose name 
was mentioned in the Tribune some time since 
in connection with a Plan of Freedom, (see Cir- 
cular of July 6th, article Missionary Emigration, ) 
Las written us more fully his views on the sub- 
ject. Ilis plan proposes to colonize all the border 
slave states with emigrants from the North, 
with a view to operating on the elections; and 
he thinks that a secret organization, like that of 
the ‘Know Nothings,’ for instance, would be a 
good auxiliary of the purposes of the move- 
ment. He intimates that something of the kind 
already exists at the West, under the name of 
‘Snags.’ We like the main idea of this Plan, 
that of peacefully supplanting slavery by the vol- 
untary missionary emigration of freemen, but we 
see no necessity of any secret urganization about 
it. There would be no obstruction, we think, to 
companies of Northern men locating themselves 
peacefully in any of the upper districts of the 
Slave States, and if any there should be, it is to be 
overcome by patience and good behavior, as Com- 
munists overcome the prejudice of society here at 
the North. We have great faith in patience and 
endurance, as a means of winning toleration for 
new ideas, and very little in secret intrigue or 
force. 


emo om—— 
Nervous Diseases. 
We have often wondered when looking upon 
the active business class in the city, whether 
their nerves were always steady under such a 
rush and pressure of business. In fact our own 
experience goes to show that such a continual 
driving in business makes large drafts upon the 
nervous system ; and whenever we have fallen in 
with the city current and partaken of its whirl- 
ing motion we have been vividly conscious that if 
continued in, it could scarcely fail of generating an 
unhealthy nervous action. The press has taken 
up the subject only to make the statement that 
nervous diseases are on the increase, and to com- 
plain of the inexorable machinery that so uses up 
business and professional men; but it proposes 
no efficient remedy. We expect that so long as 
society exists as it is, menin their chase after 
the mighty dollar, will be ‘haggard and nervous.’ 
Without being unmindful that a devilish spir- 
itual influence is the primal cause of all disease, 
we can confidently affirm that society as now or- 
ganized and vitalized, places large numbers in po- 
sitions exposed to this evil. At present the sel- 


those connected with them in a ‘neck and neck’ 
race, thus producing a great wear of life and en- 
ergy. And this same spirit by crowding educa- 
tion into the first few years of life, sends forth a 
To this class |e 
the three learned professions also have contribu- 
Caste, by degrading labor has con- 





87 were sailing vessels, and all the rest (178) 
siéamers. Of this large number only 31 are 


neryousness. 


visit the farm of Prof. Mapes, the noted agri- 
culturist experimenter and writer. 
about two miles south of the city in the direction 
of Elizabethtown. 
home, we were politely waited upon by a gentle- 
man connected with the establishment. 
introduced to the printing-office, in an old tree- 
embowered farm-house, where the types are set 
up for the ‘ Working Farmer,’ and to the adjoin- 
ing sanctum of the editor, which presented an 
odd compound of library, agricultural seed-store, 
and chemical laboratory. The crops on the land 
though suffering some from the drouth, yet show 
the value of deep plowing as a means of protec- 
tion. 
the Professor’s own designing, which, while com- 
bining a form suitable to the lightest draft, is in- 
tended tv operate at a depth of about fifteen inch- 
es, and to stir the subsvil on each side to the dis- 
tance of a foot or more. 
fish spirit of competition keeps business men and | ises stand the factory buildings which are occu- 
pied in the manufacture of * Mapes’ Super-phos- 
phate,’ a well known fertilhzer, compounded we 
were informed of lime, guano, and ashes, and 
which is said to possess advantages superior to 


we concluded that the main thing wanted now is 


signed another large class to enjoyment rather | some ‘ superphosphate’ for fertilizing society ; and 
thal we find discovered in Bible Communism.— 


tion is indispensably necessary to perfect agricul. 
ture. 


opened by a false state of society, the spirit of 
nervousness finds entrance. 

It appears evident to us that a society based 
upon, and actuated by gospel principles, and hav- 
ing its business operations out of gear with those 
of existing society, would, by a spontaneous ac- 
tion, so shape itself as to avoid all the outward 
causes of this evil. Now, the principles of the 
gospel are directly opposed to that greedy love of 
gain which keeps the spirit of competition alive, 
and obliges men to turn their strength and atten- 
tion to one single pursuit, in order to obtain a 
living; and by making growth the end of life it 
will extinguish that one-ideaism, which preclud- 
ing change, is at the bottom of nervousness. Its 
spirit of brotherhood will dignify labor—will 
make all actors—will bring in the bearing of 
each others burdens—and relieve all from an un- 
due amount of action; its spirit of health and 
honesty will sweep away the learned professions 
as such. And by the general development of all 
of its members, there will be an increased amount 
of intellectual power that will preclude the neces- 
sity of any one man wearing himself out in any 
business, because there are none who are capable 
of taking his place. 


—_— 
The Latest 
FROM EUROPE—THE WAR. 

Tho steamship Europa arrived at Halifax from 
Liverpool, yesterday afternoon. The expedition of 
the allies against the Crimea, it is stated is pro- 
gressing, but appears to have been checked by 
the cholera. According to some accounts the Eng- 
lish troops in Turkey were suffering from that 
complaint, and famishing for want of food, and as 
a consequence were becoming discontented and 
disorganized. It was reported however, that they 
had made some attempts to land troops in the 
Crimea. 

The Austrian troops were advancing into the 
principality of Wallachia by orders of the govern- 
ment. 

A daughter of the Sultan had been married to 
the son of Reschid Pacha, at Constantinople. 

From the Baltic we learn that the Anglo- 
French forces had effected a landing at the Aland 
Isles, and invested and taken Boomersund, the 
principal fortress. A proclamation had been 
made in all the churches, that the Russian sway 
over the islands had ceased. Two thousand Rus- 
sians were taken prisoners. 

SPAIN, 
The Cortes are convoked for the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and are to consist of a Constituent 
assembly—to meet in one Chamber with one depu- 
ty for every 35,000 inhabitants. Riots had oc- 
curred at Barcelona and Tortosa, and fighting 
taken place between the troops and the people. 
The Juntas of Malaga and Lerida refuse to ree- 
ognize the new government. Letters from Lisbon 
say that the Portugese government disavows all 
idea of a fusion between Portugal and Spain. 
ASIA. 

An offensive and defensive alliance has been 
concluded between the Turkish government, and 
the Circassian chief Schamyl. The terms have 
not transpired, but it was understood that Schamy! 
insisted on the recognition by the Porte of the 
independence of Circassia, As a return for this, 
50,000 Circassian mountaineers were to act in 
concert with the Turkish forces. Letters from 
Bagdad state that contracts have been made to 
furnish supplies and transports for a Hindoo- 
British force to be landed at the mouth of the 
river Tigris. 


News. 





The Church in Rome. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans, which was writ- 
ten before he had visited Rome, seems to be ad- 
dressed toa church of believers in Christ, to those 
whose faith was spoken of throughout the whole 
world, among whom were Aquila and Priscilla 
and many others whom Paul mentions as helpers 
and laborers in the Lord. Notwithstanding, it ap- 
pears when he afterward came-to Rome, he called 
the Jews together, and spoke to them as a stranger, 
and they seemed to be strangers to him and the 
Christian sect. They said to him, * We desire to 
hear of thee what thou thinkest; for as concern- 
ing this sect, we know that every where it is spo- 
ken against.? And when they had appointed him 
a day and come to his lodging, he expounded and 
testified to them the kingdom of God, persuading 
them concerning Jesus, out of Moses and the proph- 
ets. To make these two things compatible—the 
fact that Paul’s epistle to Rome was addressed to 
a Christian church, and the fact that his recep- 
tion there was strange—we have only to consider 
that his epistle was evidently written to a church 
composed principally of Gentiles, while it was the 
chief of the Jews that he held his first conference 
with. According to his umform principle. Paul 
first after arriving in Rome offered the gos- 
pel to his own nation. After they refused it, he 
could turn with good grace to the Gentiles, who 
were doubtless waiting to receive him. 
Tt appears cn the face of the epistle that it was 
written to the Gentiles. See 1: 13,15: 15, 16, 
and the llth chapter. in which Paul warns the 
Gentiles against being high minded because they 
were more enlightened than the Jews. In the 
whole epistle he contends for the admission of 
the Gentiles to participation in the salvation of 
Christ, while he seeks to repress any pride and 
boasting they might have in consequence of their 
position, and the preference shown them over the 
Jews who continued in unbelief. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
The British Parliament is prorogued. The po- 
tatoe disease is alarmingly prevalent in the north 
of Ireland. An imperial decree of Louis Na- 
poleon orders the payment of the legacies of Na- 
poleon I. Russian intrigue was said to be busy 
in the capital, and there were rumors that a con- 
spiracy against the Emperor had been discovered. 





Fortunate Escare.—Last evening an Express 
train on the Harlem railroad, not seeing the signal 
that had been sent out to warn them of danger, 
dashed into a train that had been stopped near 
the city, by some cars off the track. The loco- 
motive completely buried itself in the rear car, 
and the others had their platforms broken off and 
were otherwise injured. Fortunately most of 
the passengers of the train that had been stopped, 
seeing no immediate prospect of getting forward, 
had started for the city on foot, and so escaped 
the danger. Some passengers that remained in 
the forward cars as well as those in the other 
train, were greatly alarmed, but no one appears 
to have been seriously hurt. 





While at Newark lately, we took occasion to 
His place is 
The Professor not being at 


We were 





—A Commissioner has been sent by the Unit- 
ed States Government to negotiate a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the Republic of St. 
Domingo—the Spanish part of the Island of 
Hayti. The cession of a naval station in the Bay 
of Samana for U. S. ships of war, is one of the 
objects sought to be secured by the treaty. 





We were interested in a subsoil plow of _ 
—We learn by the Tribune that an active di- 
plomatic correspondence is in progress between 
the United States and the English governments 
in reference to Central American affairs. The 
City of Greytown is the main subject of discus- 
sion. 


On a part of the prem- 





Not so Bad, 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the drouth 
and the consequent alarm respecting the shortness 
of crops, the New York markets present nearly 
as fine collections of fruit, as in more prosperous 
seasons. Peaches look fair and good, and some 
baskets would do honor to a Horticultural 
exhibition. Pears are well represented, as also 


ither in a simple state. 
After considering the various improveinents, 








Thus through a thousand avenues 











We are more than ever convinced that Associa- 


plums, of which there is an abundant supply, of 
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THE CIRCULAR. 




















, —_ 
many varieties. We are inclined to think that 
the effects of the drouth on the various crops are 
somewhat exaggerated, as is usual in case of a 
general panic, both by speculators and those whose 
interests suffer under the pressure. 
a 
Chivalry vs. Common Sense. 

The Post publishes a short article from the 
Pittsburgh Saturday Visitor (edited by Mrs. 
Swisshelin) on the late shooting case in Kentucky, 
(in which a man shot another for a fancied insult 
to his wife, which she had reported to him, but 
which was afterwards proved to be unintentional, ) 
with the following comments: ‘In this article 
it seems that a pernicious view of morals is taken, 
and one from which most husbands and wives 
will dissent. Such a doctrine from Fanny Wright 
would not have surprised us; but we should 
hardly have looked for it in the columns of the 
Visitor.” Reading the Post’s comments before 
perusing the article in question, we very natu- 
rally looked for something quite startling; and 
were in our turn disappointed on reading a quiet, 
modest, and as it seems to us, exceeding sensible 
view of the matter, not at all calculated to elicit 
such wholesale condemnation as the Post bestows 
upon it. 

Mrs. Swisshelm’s position is briefly this: that 
the wife of the murderer is responsible for the 
death of his victim; that no virtuous woman 
would need such protection as she appealed to, 
but that ‘ the small impertinence ofa look or word, a 
woman should scorn to hear, much less to run 
and retail it;’? that this instance of a woman’s 
retailing such things to her husband has proved 
disastrous, and is a standing witness of ‘the de- 
plorable results of such a course. 

Though we are not directly interested in this 
discussion,—it being, as respects us, but a con- 
flict of outside forces, yet we cannot see why Mrs. 
Swisshelin’s morality, as the world goes, and in its 
sphere, is not better calculated to produce good 
results, than the absurd conventionalism which it 
condemns. 





Chippings with a Cold-Chiset. 

Respectability as it is followed in the world, 
is the greaiest bar to progress. The atmosphere 
here in N is full of it—respectability is one of 
the principal gods of worship. It is a fault which 
perhaps more than others marks the growth of 
a working or a mechanical community, into a rich 
and aristocratic one. The workman starting poor 
and having his social position to win, begins by 
setting before himself the standard of respectabil- 
ity—i. e. the attainment of a position where so- 
ciety around will endorse him as a prosperous 
man; and admit him to the benefits of its mutual 
guaranty-of-character system. His time and en- 
ergy are too much taxed in the effort to rise, to 
allow him to think deeply of any other standard, 
than that which addresses itself most obviously 
to his outward perceptions. If he can attain a 
position alongside of Mr. <A. the great manufac- 
turer, or Mr. B. the rich mechanic, who are al- 
lowed to associate with C. and D. the lawyer and 
member of Congress, he thinks it will thenceforth 
be easy sailing. And indeed it is easy sailing 
when he arrives there, for he has got out of the 
broad sea of improvement, and into the narrow 
canal of respectability, where he goes along in sol- 
emn undeviating procession behind the other ca- 
nal crafts, touching both sides as he goes. 





The man who sets before himself the standard 
ofrespectability and attains it, has sold himself to 
hopeless mediocrity. He has lost the capacity of 
faith, and consequently of great deeds; for, ‘ How 
can ye believe who receive honor one of another, 
and seek not the honor which cometh from God 
only ? The great geniuses of every age. from 
Paul to Fulton, have won their immortal triumphs, 
not by following respectability, but in the face 
of it. 


Communism is based on the principle that God 
owns all things. It is not a violent and unnatu- 
tal change from the ordinary system of society 
and morals, since it is simply the honest action of 
the mind restoring property in our possession to 
its true owner, after we discover that it belongs 
toanother, It is the inevitable consequence, with 
M upright disposition, of discerning the funda- 
mental truth about ownership. Every honest 
man who heartily accepts the truth that God is 
the universal owner, ison his way to Commu- 
hism. This truth loosens the selfish grasp on 
Property, both in persons and things, and pre- 
pares one to admit his neighbor to equal pariner- 
ship in the interests and goods of life. Taking 
4way our claim to the scanty pittance of private 
right, it prepares us to receive the great bountics 





of God as a continual gift. The present system 
of private ownership, is based on ignorance and 
denial of God’s rights. When the mind of the 
world becomes educated to a clear perception of 
God’s position in the universe, and its conscience 
is thoroughly awakened against theft, it will nec- 
essarily pass to Communism. 


In overlooking N from the heights west of 
the city, one sees numberless tall chimneys rising 
here and there from among the houses in all parts 
of the city, indicating that it is a manufacturing 
place—these chimneys being the funnels to so 
many furnaces for feeding steam engines. It is 
supposed that there are over a hundred of these 
manufacturing engines at work continually in the 
various mechanical operations of this city. Of 
course they require a hundred engineers to man- 
age them, a hundred tall chimneys to carry off the 
smoke—vast quantities of coal to keep up their 
power, and frequent repairs, besides making a 
hundred places of exposure to steam-explosions 
and fire. Now all the work of the city could be 
done by six great steam engines, and perhaps by 
three, as well as by the one hundred small ones. 
A little facility of Christian combination is all 
that is required to economize and condense this 
scattered and heterogeneous state of industry, 
doubling its power, and halving its cost. 

Newark Machine shop, Aug. 28. 








aE SS 


Paper-Making--Its History, &c. 


The Times of this morning devotes three col- 
umns to the subject of paper-making, which we 
abbreviate as follows: 

Before the discovery of paper, various devices 
were resorted to, to procure materials for writing. 
Flat stones, clay hardened by heat, boards cover- 
ed with wax or a similar substance, plates of ivo- 
ry or metal, leaves of trees, the skins and intes- 
tines of animals, were used, and lastly the Egyp- 
tian papyrus was introduced, which superseded 
the more primitive materials, being nearly inde- 
structible. 

The process of making paper from a fibrous 
substance reduced toa pulp in water, is said to 
have been discovered in Chinaas early as the time 
of the Christian era. It was first introduced into 
Europe about the beginning of the tenth century. 
The material then employed was chiefly straw 
and the fibers of the inner bark of trees. 

Late in the fourteenth century, paper from 
rags was first made in Europe. Not very much 
improvement, however, was made in the art till 
near the beginning of the present century ; since 
when the art of paper-making has been brought 
to its present state of perfection. The process is 
as follows: The rags if dirty are washee, and then 
sorted. Next they are deposited in the interior 
of a cylinder, whose concave surface is filled with 
sharp iron spikes, by which the rags are torn to 
pieces. Then they are put into a boiler, with a 
pressure of from seventy-five to one hundred 
pounds to a square inch, and boiled for twelve 
hours, which reduces them to a semi-pasty state. 
This being over, the pulpy mass is subjected to 
the action of toothed cylinders, which reduces 
it to a still finer filament. The bleaching ope- 
ration is then performed, after which the pulp is 
drawn off into a reservoir, which is kept in agita. 
tion, to preserve a uniform consistency. Next the 
sizing is added, if for printing paper, when the 
pulp is ready for the machine which is to con- 
vert it into paper. 

The celebrated Fourdrinier machine is now in 
general use for this purpose. Perhaps we cannot 
better describe the operation of that machine— 
the introduction of which into popular use less- 
ened the price of paper one half—than by quot. 
ing a paragraph from the article before us : 

“The pulp is first made tu flow from the stuff 
chest upon a wire frame or sifter, which moves 
rapidly up or down so as to force the fine fila- 
ments of the pulp through the wire, while it re- 
tains any knots or other unsuitable matter.— 
Having passed through the sifter, the pulp flows 
over a ledge ina regular and even stream, and is 
received upon an endless web of wire gauze, which 
presents an uninterrupted surface of five or six 
feet long. The wire web moves forward with a 
motion so regulated, as, taken in connection with 
the quantity of the pulp allowed to flow upon it, 
to determine the thickness of the paper. At the 
same time a shaking motion is given, from side, 
to side, to the wire net, which.aids in spreading 
the pulp evenly, and also in facilitating the sepa- 
ration of the water, which passes through the 
wires ; by which means the pulp solidifies as it 
advances, and is at the same time prevented from 
flowing over the sides by straps which regulate 
the width of the paper. Before the pulp, now no 
longer fluid, quits the plane of wire, it is pressed 
by a roller covered with felt, and is then taken up 
by an endless web of the same material, which 
forms an inclined plane, fand, gradually moving 
forward, absorbs a further portion of the moisture. 





The pulp 1s now seized by a pair of rollers, be- 
tween which it is pressed, and then it passes 
upon another inclined plane of felt, which in its 
turn conducts it to another pair of pressing-rollers. 
The pulp is now become paper, and only requires 
to be made dry and smooth. To effect these ob- 
jects, the machinery conducts it over the polished 
surface of a large cylinder, heated by steam.— 
From this cylinder it passes to a second, which is 
still hotter, and from this to a third, hotter than 
the second ; after this it is subjected to the pres- 
sure of a woolen cloth, which confines it on one 
side, while the cylinder smooths it on the other. 
It is then conducted by another roller to a reel, 
from which it is taken up by endless tapes, and 
passed through the cutters, which deliver it in 
sheets of the required size, on a frame tended by 
two girls, who keep the piJ® of paper in shape, 
and count it off by quires and reams. 

There are in the United States 750 paper-mills 
in operation, producing about 900,000 pounds of 
paper per diem, which would amount to 270,000, 
000, pounds in the year, the average value of 
which is estimated at $27,000,000.” 

A Child of Prophecy. 

An unfriendly visitor at Oneida, recently warn- 
ed the Association that it would soon come to 
nought, saying that the seeds of dissolution were 
im it. Now, though the Community have always 
been willing to break up for any good reason, and 
one time, in consequence of the dissatisfaction of 
the neighborhood, actually made serious prepara- 
tions to do so, there is more and more reason to 
think that their organization has the seeds of 
perpetuity init. One thing. in particular, which 
is a good omen for the prosperity and permanence 
of the Association, is, that it was in some sense 
founded by prophecy. It may not be amiss to 
present here a sketch of the preliminary move- 
ment which should justly be considered a prophe- 
cy of what is now developed at Oneida. 

Before the dispersion of the Putney Communi- 
ty, or there was any prospect of such an event, in 
the Fall of 1847, two Conventions were called in 
Central New York, by J. B. Foote and others, 
for the purpose of promoting acquaintance, union, 
and codperation between believers in that region 
and those at the East. J. H. Noyes attended and 
took a prominent part in these Conventions, which 
were held at Genoa and Lairdsville, one immedi- 
ately following the other. The result of tho last 
day’s deliberation at Lairdsville was the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That we will devote ourselves ex- 
clusively to the establishment of the kingdom of 
God; and as that kingdom includes and provides 
for all interests, religious, political, social and phys- 
ical, that we will not join or co-operate with any 
other Association. 

2. Resolved, That as the kingdom of God is to 
have an external manifestation, and as that man- 
ifestation must be in some form of Association, we 
wil! acquaint ourselves with the principles of heav- 
enly Association, and train ourselves to conformity 
to them as fast as posible. a 

3. Resolved, That one of the leading principles of 
heavenly Association, is the renunciation of exclu- 
sive claim to private property. 

4. Resolved, That it is expedient immediately to 
take measures for forming a heavenly Association 
in central New York. 

We believe there was a prophecy and seed of 
success in the action of these Conventions which 
has been fulfilled and manifested in the birth and 
growth of the Oneida Community. There was 
everything to thwart and discourage its begin- 
ning. Several of the leading New York men 
who took part in the Conventions, early forsook 
the enterprise, and became its enemies. A rem- 
nant gathered in much weakness at Oneida, and 
this nucleus was unexpectedly strengthened by 
the speedy union of a good part of the Putney 
church, which was dispersed providentially at the 
very time Oneida required assistance. Thus a 
heavenly Association im central New York was 
started. The financial straits it has gone through, 
the storms of public opinion it has survived—al] 
the untold dangers that have left it still flourish- 
ing, agree with its being a ehild of prophecy. 








- Interior Supply. 

The grand want of all is to be happy. 
But. what constitutes us happy? Our 
answer is, Fullness of Life—or in other 
words, Inspiration. When we are full of 
life, we are happy. In.communion with 
God and with other hearts, every thing 
in the universe goes well with us. If we 
are full of life we do not need to be see- 
ing anything or doing anything—we do 
not need aay outward change-—but are 
perfectly happy in existence. That is 
the very condition of God. It is not nec- 
essary for him to be stirring about and 





doing something in order to be happy. 
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He is the ‘blessed’ God—full of life in 
himself, and therefore happy. As far as 
we approximate to his state we are hap- 
py. As far, on the other hand, as we 
approximate to death we are barren, un- 
fruitful, and therefore unhappy. In this 
state men cast about for something to 
do. They tum to eating and drinking, 
or to some sensual enjoyment that mere- 
ly excites a glow on the surface, but does 
not produce happiness in the long run. 
We shall find ourselves free from a vast’ 
amount of temptation to evil, in propor- 
tion as our communication with Gol in- 
creases and we become full of life. Lit-. 
tle children are good-natured and happy, 
because they are overflowing with life. 

The true economy of life consists in 
finding out a way to have abiding com- 
munion with God, so that we shall be 
kept full of life ; that is the great vic- 
tory of our existence. Our spirits may 
be considered as tubes with inner and 
outer openings. The inner opening is 
toward the fountain ot lif, and’ tlie out- 
er toward the material universe. So far 
as the outer end is open, and action pre- 
dominates there, we find ourselves. bar- 
ren, exhausted, and tempted to turn to 
sensual enjoyment for life, such as eating 
and drinking. Eating food, however 
much it may apparently impart vitality, 
does not do so in reality. Eyery mouth- 
ful of food taken into the system has to 
be vitalized by the eater ; so that in fact 
all we eat goes to increase the labor and 
responsibility of life, as well as to sup- 
port it. Suppose you have a given 
amount of life, a fixed and definite quan- 
tity. For every pound of food you take 
in, you incur the additional expense of 
vitalizing it. Eating is necessary to car- 
ry on the external machinery, but it is 
true of this as well as of all other 
sensual enjoyment, that it opens the 
outer end of the tube, and is therefore 
an expense of life. There is no objec- 
tion to this if things are kept in their 
due proportion ; that is if the inner end 
is kept so wide open, and the outer end so 
far closed, that there is a larger flow of 
life into than out of the tube. 

What is wanted to promote fullness of 
life, is faith and criticism, Faith.opens 
the inner end of the tube and criticism 
closes the outer end. 


ra Resurrection Hope, 

The believer in Christ feels no securi- 
ty for good health in. his own constitu-- 
tional ruggedness, neither is he discour- 
aged by the appearance of hereditary or 
constitutional weaknegses; but as bis 
hope for the salvation of the soul, and 
reconciliation with God is based’ not 
on his own righteousness or merits, but 
on the righteousness of Christ, so his 
faith for the health and salvation of the 
body is founded on union with His im- 
mortal life, and not any goodliness.of the 
flesh. ‘ All flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of grass,’ but 
he who by faith apprehends Christ in 
him a whole Savior, is ‘ born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God, which liveth ane 
abideth forever.” He may be placed m 
circumstances and exposed to tempta- 
tions which obstruct the growth of the 
seed in him, and the time may be long 
before he realizes much fruit, yet in the 
words of him who planted it there—‘ Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world’ 

















—he will be comforted, and take courage, 
assured that He will take care ot it, and 
cause it to spring up and grow, and at 
last yield the glorious harvest of eternal 
life. Thus his hope is anchored within 
the veil, on the resurrection of Christ, 
and neither the threatenings of disease 
or death are able to move it. 


- COMMUNICATIONS. 


ee Kentucky Correspondence. 

The following is froma correspondent at the 
South, between whom and us there have been 
some passages of friendly criticism, but who now 
proposes to ‘ bury the tomahawk and smoke the 
calumet of peace.’ To the sentiments here ex- 
pressed we can generally accord a hearty amen: 

Laurel Co., Ky., Aug, 19, 1854, 
Dear Sir: 

The article in the Circular, No. 107, 
headed ‘Method of Progress,’ expresses 
fully all that I meant in saying in a for- 
mer letter, that ‘I found it impossible to 
perfect holiness in the fear of God sur- 
rounded asI was’ * * ® # 

Christ saves from sin; but his power 
as a Savior is all vested in the gospel— 
Bom. 1: 12. The gospel includes the 
coming out from among the wicked and 
the gathering together of the believers, 
and their investment of all they possess, 
—heart, soul, life, possessions and goods, 
houses and lands, in one, ‘ all things com- 
mon’—Commune. To originate Bible 
Communism, Christ as the senior part- 
ner in this Koinonia, put in all he had ; 
his riches, his glory, his services, his own 
will, his life. ‘Though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes he became poor ;? He laid 
aside the glory he had with the Father, 
and made himself of no reputation ; he 
humbled himself to the capdition of a 
servant, went about doing good, and con- 
summated his servile life by washing his 
disciples’ feet ; he laid down his life—he 
died that we might live—he became sub- 
ject to the ignominious death ot the 
cross, That was the Bedeemer’s invest- 
ment. Now he demands of us that we 
forsake all we have for him—give up our 
kindred, our friends, our home, our 
wealth, our hearts, our soul, our will, our 
life, our ll, and present our bodies, a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God. 
When we are duly and truly prepared to 
do all this the copartnership, bond is 
mutually signed, sealed and delivered, 
and nothing further remains but to draw 
close the local tie,and become one and un- 

divided, in affection, ineffort, in temporali- 
ties. Then isbrought to pass the saying 
that is written—‘ And the multitude of 
them that believed wereof one heart and of 
one soul ; neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possesssed 
was his own; but they had all things; 
common.’ Acts 4: 32. See, also ver. 34. 
35, and 2: 42, 45. 

So I believe, so I feel, so I know, 
there is no guess about it. And no man 
ever has, since the day of Pentecost, per- 
fected holiness in the fear of God outside 
of such a Community. Millions, doubt- 
less, have loved Christ and labored to im- 
prove themselves in virtue, and believed 
in, and aimed at, Christian Perfection, 
but like that rich young man they Jacked 
one thing, and in perfection there is no 
lack. They struggled hard to be good, 
godly, holy, and to some extent succeeded, 
but perfection was unattainable with 
their surroundings. And if their sur- 
roundings, their isolation, and individual 
holding on to their property, and doing as 


they pleased pretty much, were voluntari- 
ly chosen by them and obstinately persist- 
ed in, I confess the sin, if sin it be, of 
cherishing small respect for their piety, 
even though it may have carried them to 
the stake. God asks of us no more than 
he has a right to demand. The Holy 
Ghost incorporated at the first, no more 
with the organization of the Primitive 
Church than was indispensable to the 
perfection of Christian character. God 
asks our all, the Holy Spirit set on foot 
‘all things common,’ and my soul resolves 
to yield to the demand, and merge my- 
self and what little of temporal wealth I 
possess in a Bible Commune, at the ear- 
liest opportunity. The Lord will bring 
that opportunity to pass, I am confident, 


before he calls me, 
‘To mingle with the holy good, 
Pure spirits of the just, 
Made perfect in the model church.’ 


You may, or may not be fully on the 
Primitive platform, Ido not know, If you 
are, Christ will open a door yet, of en- 
trance among you to me; if not, he will 
shut me off, for the Lord knows, that 
though I respect all approaches to the 
good old way, yet my only desire is to en- 
ter the ‘straight gate’ stripped, naked, 
divested entirely of se/f, and all its ap- 
pendages and appurtenances, R. 8. 
Laurel Co. Ky. 





Notes of Daniel’s History. 

It appears that Daniel descended from 
the kings of Judah, and was of the seed 
royal. He was so well instructed in the 
Jews’ religion and so conscientious in the 
observance of the law, that we can scarcely 
help inferring that his parents were sin- 
cere worshippers of the true God, and that 
they with many others, notwithstanding 
the general wickedness, ‘walked in all the 
ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ In 
the last chapters of 2 Kings, we find 
many particulars of the siege and destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, at that time, and we are 
told multitudes were carried intocaptivity. 
No doubt there were many among these 
captives who still faithfully adhered to the 
worship of God, and were able to defend 
it, scattered as they were over the whole 
world. We have an expression of their 
feelings in the 137th Psalm. 

Daniel and hiscompanions were brought 
to the king’s palace, where special care 
was directed to be bestowed on them, thus 
fulfilling a prophesy given to Hezekiah, 
long before, that ‘ of thy sons shajl they 
take away, and they shall be eunuchs in 
the palace of the king of Babylon.’ 2 Kings 
20: 18. His behavior soon brought him 
into favor and tender love with the prince 
of the eunuchs, and he was in all things 
a beautiful illustration of the saying ‘that 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.’ None but may take a useful 
hint from his example ia eating and 
drinking. 

It has been observed by some writer, 
that ‘no other prophet enjoyed so much 
temporal prosperity as Daniel.’ Howmuch 
Darius the king valued him may be easily 
inferred from his pathetic exclamation at 
the den of lions, ‘O Daniel, is thy God 
able to deliver thee?’ He seems to have 
been equally a favorite with those -holy 
and glorious beings who communicated 
to him from God. ‘Q maa greatly belov- 
ed’ was their repeated expression. His 
prophecies reach down to the latest period 
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ment shall sit, and the books be opened.’ 
There is much in his visions and reve- 
lations that remind one of the revelations 
of John the divine—frequent allusions to 
gospel times, and the full salvation that 
there is in Christ, and a future state of 
reward and punishment. We might 
here remark what power and qualifica- 
tions to be useful and happy do those en- 
joy who are endowed with the gifts of the 
Spirit of God. Abraham, Moses, David, 
Daniel and Paul, with many more, were 
all indebted for their glorious characters 
to the Spirit of God that was on them, 
and is not that Spirit the inheritance of 
all that believe, to a greater or less degree? 
Daniel outlived the Babylonish mon- 
archy, and flourished under Darius the 
Mede, and Cyrus the Persian, and is 
supposed to have lived to the age of 90, 
Babylon was 400 miles from Jerusalem, 
Putney Commune. PN, 





The Helpful Spirit. 

In a social body like a Community, 
there isa diversity of talents, each of 
which may serve the public interest in 
its own particular way. The condition 
necessary for their highest degree of 
fruitfulness is a sympathetic responsive 
spirit in all. By generating and encour- 
aging this spirit all can help in all de- 
partments. This is the soil in which gen- 
ius and talents can extend their roots 
and draw nourishment. 

When we see persons possessing pow- 
ers far surpassing our own, it is perfectly 
natural for us to wonder and admire. It 
is upon this propensity to admire the ex- 
traordinary gifts of others, that rope- 
dancers, conjurers, musicians, and other 
artists, in great part depend for their 
success in their particular calling. 

Where this faculty of appreciation of 
others is refined and purified, it is one of 
the best means of producing unity, as 
well as stimulating and rendering fruit- 
ful the capabilities of all. Then each 
will find in his neighbor, abundant mater- 
ial for love and admiration, and the fac- 
ulties of each growing and expanding in 
the warmth and sunshine of the love and 
good will of all around him, will blossom 
and bear fruit abundantly. It is this 
working of things that Paul hints at 
when he says, ‘ Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others. In lowliness of 
mind, let each este2m other better than 
themselver.’ 

i have heard writers say that often 
when they have thoughts which they 
wish to express in a manner fit for publi- 
cation, they are under the necessity of 
keeping them to themselves until they have 
matured them in their own mind, and 
then they are able to write them out in 
an acceptable manner. But if they were 
to let them leak out to others, they would 
seem to loose all their inspiration for 
writing them afterwards. At other times 
an expression of their thoughts in the 
way of conversation would seem to mat- 
ure their ideas so that they could write 
the better for it. This kind of experi- 
ence may be easily accounted for by sup- 
posing that in the first place the person 
does not meet with a wide awake respon- 
sive spirit in those with whom he conver- 
ses, but in the other case he succeeds in 
drawing out a lively response from others, 
In this way he gets a return for his out- 








of time, even ‘ to the time when the judg- 





lay with interest. 
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It is evident then that all can contyj- 
bute materially to the support of the pa. 
per by cultivating a responsive spirit, 
which loves the truth and kindles with 
enthusiasm wherever it is found. Mr, B. 
is a good example of the responsive spirit, 
He writes but little himself, and is not 
specially noted for original thought ; but 
when any conversation on any edifying 
subject is started in his presence, it al. 
ways meets a warm welcome and response 
from him. Our writers at Wallingford 
can all testify to the edification and help 
which they have derived from his society, 
It lies then within the power of all to 
help in this most important means of 


spreading the gospel. H. J. 8, 
Wallingford Commune. 





The Hidden Fount, 

Solomon says, ‘there is nothing new 
under the sun ;’ but lookin at things 
outwardly, and from the world’s stand. 
point, we should say that Solomon, with 
all his wisdom, was mistaken ; for do we 
not behold or hear of something new al- 
most daily—new inventions, and discov. 
eries in the arts and sciences? But it 
would humble the pride of man and bri 
down his high looks did he know from 
whence his knowledge originated, and 
that with all his boasted wisdom, he is 
but a medium of invisible agencies—that 
the new and brilliant thoughts and ideas 
that flash into his mind, giving him s0 
much satisfaction, proceed from a source 
foreign from himself, and that he de- 
serves no more credit for originality of 
thought ,than his more illiterate neigh- 
bor, Solomon was right, for the Primi- 
tive church is the source from whence 
emanate all the new inventions and im- 
provements of ourday. In them, as in 
Christ, are treasured up all the wisdom 
and knowledge necessary to restore this 
world back to its primeval state, and pre- 
pare it for the abode of the redeemed 
family of man. The interest that is a- 
wakened throughout the country in re- 
spect to agriculture and horticulture in- 
dicates God’s purpose concerning that 
branch of science, and the place it is to 
occupy in the coming reign of Christ, 
when ‘ swords shall be turned into plow- 
shares,’ and the earth be made to yield 
bountifully and become the garden of the 


Lord. E. . J. 
Oneida Aug., 21. 





Tue Genuine ArticLe.—‘ Few matters,’ 
says the author of the ‘ History of Cuba,’ 
*strike the observant stranger with a stronger 
sense of their peculiarity, than the Cuban 
milkman’s mode of supplying that necessary 
aliment to his town or city customers. He 
has no cart filled with shining caus, and they 
in turn filled with milk, (or what purports to 
be milk but which is apt strongly to savour of 
Cochituate or Croton,) so there can be no de- 
ception as to the genuine character of the arti- 
cle which he supplies. Driving his sober kine 
from door to door, he deliberately milks just 
the quantity required by each customer, deliv- 
ers it, and drives on to the next. The patient 
animal beeomes as conversant with the resi. 
dence of her master’s custcgwers as he is himself 

. - ’ 
and stops uabidden at the regular intervals be- 
fore the proper houses, often followed by a 
pretty calf, which amuses itself by gazing at 
the process, while it wears a leather muzzle to 
prevent its interference with the supply of 
milk intended for another quarter.’—Home- 
Journal, 





Sucar From Pumpxins.—A patent has been 
granted by the French Government for making 
sugar from pumpkins; it is said the quantity 
produced will be at least as great as could be 
obtained from an equal weight of beet-root.— 
This invention comes at a time when it has 
been found that beet-root can be more profita- 
bly employed in making brandy than sugar.— 
Tribune. 
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